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Memorabilia. 


()S Wednesday, Sept. 21, falls the first cen- 
tenary anniversary of the death of Sir 
Walter Scott. Admiration and affection for 
the man are still strong among us; he lives 
for us in his works and Journal, and in the 
pages of Lockhart, and, though it would ap- 
pear that only a few people now read these 
books much, Scott’s vitality and great 
humane charm are somehow still filtering 
through those few into the general mind. 
For the author, admiration is not at this day 
what it was. To read some critics and apolo- 
gists, one might suppose that the world has 
outgrown Scott; that he has been left behind 
on account of actual defect. But perhaps it 
is all the other way, and the presence of a 
positive quality in him is what bars out 
popularity. Scott, as a creator of character, 
had a strong sense for the relation of indi- 
vidual men and: women to their times, their 
country, their neighbourhood. He saw his 
characters not only as they saw themselves 
or as sex would reveal them to an actual or 


this is mediated by the most. trivial details 
and topics of conversation, finds this alien 
and dull. It may be questioned, however, 
whether modern taste and modern methods 
are not outcome of shirking. The topics we 
delight in are not only the most thrilling, 
they are also the easiest to the imagination. 
Scott often dares unsuccessfully ; sometimes, 
at the end of a book especially, we may say 
refuses a jump. But at least he does not 
shirk the labour of imagining great scenes 
greatly, and depicting them as he imagined 
them, with amplitude and depth and rich- 
ness of parts. 


AN interesting article in the September 
number of Antiquity is Mr. E. G. Sebas- 
tian’s account of German fortified Churches 
in Transylvania, a topic upon which little 
has been written in England. The defences 
date from the times when Turkish invasion 
was a standing menace, the chief of them 
having been constructed between c. 1450 and 
¢. 1500, though strongly-walled churches erec- 
ted on heights were pretty numerous even in 
earlier years, and the oldest examples in 
Transylvania—which proved hardly sufficient 
for their purpose—belong to as far back as 
the thirteenth century. A dozen plates illus- 
trate the most remarkable of these churches ; 
three ground-plans are supplied, and about 
sixty churches are described—concisely but 
with considerable detail—in an alphabet ap- 
pended to the article. 

Mr. R. E. M. Wheeler, in ‘ The Paradox 
of Celtic Art,’ proposes a solution for the 
mystery of the several eclipses and revivals 


| of Celtic art. His conclusions rest largely 


which are virtually all the modern novelist 


is interested in; he saw them further as the 
market-place, the camp, the political par- 
tisan, saw, appraised, evoked response from 
them. And that point of view—which it is 
our own fashion barely to tolerate—pleased 
and inspired him more than any other. 

The setting, local or historical, of his story, 
was for him neither a mere system of blurs 
to act as frame-work, nor yet a vividly 
imagined environment from which to select 
points of sentimental significance, but an in- 
tegral factor operating at the centre of the 
work, helping to maintain the norm of 
behaviour, which, in all the many and 
diverse characters he created for us, departs 
not from a certain modesty—as in the pre- 
sence of reality. The modern reader, to 
whom intimate self-revelation is the clou of 
fiction and who is most acutely pleased when 


potential lover—the two modes of insight | on economic considerations, mainly deter- 


mined by the circumstance that ‘‘ On four 
occasions the Celtic artist in Britain found 
himself in that sympathetic environment 
without which his peculiarly sensitive and 
sympathetic genius was unable to fulfil itself : 
first, during the Belgic and earliest Roman 
occupation of Southern Britain, a.p. 1-60; 
secondly, during the earlier Roman occupa- 
tion of northern Britain, in the first half 
of the second century a.D.; thirdly, during 
the Saxon occupation of central and south- 
eastern Britain in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies a.D.; and fourthly, during the régime 
of a strong and wealthy Church in Scotland 
and Ireland during the seventh to ninth cen- 
turies.’’ 
THE Connoisseur celebrates Sir Walter 
in its September number in an arti- 
cle entitled ‘The Shadow of Scott,’ by Mrs. 
Nevill Jackson—on Edouart’s silhouettes. 
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The one of Scott himself, cut by Edouart in only the highest total yet reached, but also 


1831, is the principal illustration. Mr. C. 
H. Collins Baker gives us a thorough-going 
discussion of problems connected with Velas- 
quez portraits; Mr. W. Roberts deals with 
Early Devon Painters, and the ‘‘ Small Col- 
lector’? supplies information on_ horse 
brasses and brands, Japanese miniature 
hanging-clocks, American Indian embroidery, 
and spinning-wheels. The most pleasing 
thing in the number is the photograph of the 
bronze ‘‘ jockey ’’ (Greek, of the mid-fifth 
century B.c.) brought up out of the sea off 
the Cape of Artemisium three or four years 
ago, and now, by the work of the staff of 
the Museum of Athens, restored to something 
approaching its original state. 


THE September number of the Journal of 

the Ministry of Agriculture gives us the 
Agricultural returns for 1932. We learn 
from them that the total of cattle—6,355,600 
—showing an increase of 4.8 per cent. on last 
year’s number, is the highest so far recorded. 
Sheep, with a total of 18,478,600, have in- 
creased upon last year by 4.1 per cent., and 
pigs, with 3,181,000, by 14.3 per cent. The 
decline in the number of horses continues, 
though from 938,000 of 1931 to 916,600, it is 
but 2.3 per cent.—a slackening in the rate. 
The number of foals actually shows an in- 
crease. 

Under ‘ Miscellaneous Notes,’ readers are 
informed that the Director of the Science 
Museum at South Kensington will be glad 
to receive gifts of disused agricultural imple- 
ments. The Museum has already a large col- 
lection of these, but additions are still needed 
to complete it. Intending donors should first 
communicate with the Director, sending 
photograph if possible. It is suggested that 
examples not wanted at South Kensington 
should be presented to some other public col- 
lection -- for example, to a museum in a 
county town; or, as an alternative, old imple- 
ments might be kept to form the nucleus of 
a new collection. The Science Museum 
authorities promise their good offices to en- 
sure an appropriate abiding-place to any 
implement of historical interest brought to 
their notice. It certainly is a pity that any 
such should be — as there seems reason to 
think many are—‘‘ rapidly perishing through 
exposure and neglect.’’ 


E seventieth Annual Report of the Bir- 
mingham Public Libraries is as last 
year a record of increase. The issues of 
books for the year ending March 31, 1932, 
reached the total of 4,182,108, which is not 


gives the highest increase that has ever 
occurred in a year’s space. The number of 
registered borrowers increased by 13,386. The 
Report expresses the conviction that the en- 
forced leisure in which many citizens are 
living by reason of unemployment, has driven 
them upon reading. The Public Libraries 
of Birmingham have likewise increased their 
number of books, and that by as much as 
43,930 volumes, it having been decided that 
in this expenditure economy could not be 
practised. Many notable gifts have been 
received, among which was-a collection of 
thirty-four geographical works, atlases and 
the like, including Leonardo Hol’s edition 
of Ptolemy’s Cosmographia (1482) the gift 
of Dr. W. A. Cadbury. The manuscript col- 
lections show considerable additions: thus, 
fourteen documents deposited on permanent 
loan by Viscount Cobham in continuation 
of former collections — one of them bearing 
the signatures of Leicester and Amy Rob- 
sart; ninety-one deeds relating to property 
at Stratford-on-Avon from the British Re- 
cord Society; a typescript copy of ‘ New 
Light on the mysterious tragedy of the 
‘* Worcester,’’ 1704-1705,’ by Sir R. Temple. 
An interesting table is that which gives the 
ages of the borrowers who qualified in 1930-31 
and 1931-32. By much the greatest number 
is that of holders of ‘‘ general tickets” 
“under fourteen,’’ and next to them come 
the borrowers between fourteen and twenty. 
We find decrease steady and rapid every five 
years, till we get to sixty and over, when the 
numbers rise to about the total of the forties. 
As between men and women, there is little 
difference in the numbers of the books bor- 
rowed. Prose fiction, it need hardly be said, 
forms the bulk of all this reading. Next 
come History, Geography and Biography; 
Poetry and Drama stand high, and so do the 
Fine Arts. Books of essays stand low; low- 
est of all comes Foreign Literature. 


E Cambridge Press is inaugurating a 

new series in October. It is entitled 
‘The Cambridge Miscellany,’ and will con- 
sist of small books bound in a uniform style 
and published at 3s. 6d. net. The first vol- 
umes will be the late George Sturt’s ‘A 
Small Boy in the Sixties’; the late Cecil 
Torr’s ‘Small Talk at Wreyland’; Frank 
Kendon’s ‘ The Small Years’; Dr. G. G. 
Coulton’s ‘Two Saints: St. Francis and St. 
Bernard’; Mr. T. R. Glover’s ‘ The Influ- 
ence of Christ in the Ancient World’; and 
Charles Sorley’s ‘ Marlborough and _ other 
Poems.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILTON’S ‘L’ALLEGRO’ AND 
‘IL PENSEROSO.’ 


JHAT was the motive which led Milton 
to compose these two poems? They 
are commonly assumed to have been written 


when he was living at Horton, and circa 1634 | 


is usually given as the date; but since Mr. 
Tillyard has argued in favour of assigning 
them to Milton’s Cambridge period, and has 
shown the connexion which lies between 
‘L’Allegro’ and the first academic Prolu- 
sion, the old assumption may have to 
be abandoned. The following idea, how- 
ever, came into the present writer’s head be- 
fore Mr. Tillyard had published his pam- 
phlet, and it is now offered for what it may 
be worth. Its merit, if it has any, is that it 
does suggest a possible motive for the poems, 
which unless Mr, Tillyard’s view is accepted, 
is not obvious. It is that Milton was 
moved by the royal order of Oct. 10, 1633, 
that King James’s ‘ Declaration of Sports ’ 
should once more be read from the Church 
pulpit to the parishioners of every parish. 
Gardiner (vol. vii) explains the reasons for 
the order and indicates the division of 
opinion which it caused in the parishes, ac- 
cording as the clergy were in favour of sports 
on Sunday (after church hours) or opposed 
to them. The difference was acute. ‘‘ Good 
people,’ the order ran, were ‘‘ not to be 
disturbed, letted or discouraged from any 
lawful recreation such as dancing, either men 
or women, archery for men, leaping, vault- 
ing or any other such harmless recreation, 
nor from having May games, Whit ales and 
morris dances, and the setting up of may 
poles and other sports therewith used, so as 
the same be had in due and convenient time 
without impediment or neglect of divine ser- 
vice.”’ Brutal forms of sport were, however, 
forbidden. The Declaration in fact, allows 
only such innocent forms of merriment as 
L’Allegro allows himself ; in his character of 
L’Allegro Milton could approve them. Cer- 
tain words of the Declaration, it will be 
noticed, anticipate ‘‘the light fantastic 
toe”; ‘‘ many a youth and many a maid, 
dancing in the chequer’d shade’’; and the 
“spicy nut-brown ale.’ Liberty, too, is 
Mirth’s comrade in ‘ L’ Allegro’ ; an excessive 
puritanism would suppress her. Since the 


entire contents of ‘ L’Allegro’ show that 
Milton could welcome innocent merry-making 
it cannot be argued that he would have been 
on the side of those who saw harm and wrong 
in the Declaration. The suggestion, is, then, 
that discussions on it, which he must have 
heard, led him to write on Mirth’s behalf, 
and afterwards, from a wish to do justice to 
his other and graver self, to state the case 
for Melancholy. He could live with either 
on terms; and the terms of the Declaration 
were not such that he could not live with 
that kind of mirth or cheerfulness which the 
Declaration sought to promote. 


C. W. Bropriss. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIVAL 
POET. 


PS presenting the results of a careful study 

of Shakespeare’s sonnets I may say, by 
way of introduction, that I claim two quali- 
fications for the task of criticism. In the 
first place I have been a writer of verse for 
more than thirty years. This essential point 
calls for no elaboration. 

I have had, however, a minor experience 
which is of importance in the task of examin- 
ing style. For five years I was the working 
editor of the annual report of a public de- 
partment, work which occupied the evenings 
of two or three months each year, and re- 
quired me to take account of every word, every 
meaning, everything, including punctuation, 
in the typescript, which was written by about 
twenty-five different persons. When I began 
to deal with this material it did not occur 
to me that it had much individuality, but 
before the five years were over I could tell the 
style of any one of these twenty-five persons 
at a glance, with little or no reference to the 
subject-matter. This capacity is no higher 
in degree than that of the shepherd who can 
distinguish the individual sheep in _ his 
flock. It is a matter of close observation and 
familiarity. 

This kind of experience has a twofold 
value. It teaches us that the style of indi- 
viduals, however uniform it may appear at 
a casual survey and however uniform the 
teaching and the tradition behind it may be, 
varies to a tremendous extent. It teaches 
also that when the style of one series of 
documents has been thoroughly studied and 
its characteristics have been codified, it is 
impossible to attribute to the writer a style 
that is utterly different. How many people 
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have ever realised that a Bluebook may con- 
tain twenty or more recognisable styles? No 
doubt there is a predominance of official 
style; yet even in the study of details it is 
possible to separate the authors. How much 
more telling is the analysis of difference 
when the characteristics from beginning to 
end, the major and the minor, are shown to 
be alien and disparate ! 

Shakespeare’s sonnets were issued in 
quarto in 1609 and were never reprinted 
during his lifetime, though mistakes and 
corruptions of the text were enough to enrage 
an author past endurance. The publisher 
was one Thomas Thorpe, who himself dedi- 
cated the volume ‘‘ To the onlie begetter of 
these insuing sonnets Mr. W. H.” Mr. 
Pooler, the editor of the Sonnets in the 
Arden edition, describes the Quarto as fol- 
lows :— 

The book seems to have been issued without 
Shakespeare’s knowledge, certainly without his 
supervision ; misprints are unusually frequent; 
the punctuation often neglects both sense and 
rhythm, and there are other errors of more 
consequence which no author or competent 
reader could have overlooked. It did not reach 
a second edition. 

Other editors have worse things to say of 
it. Samuel Butler said :— 

It may be confidently affirmed that Shake- 
speare had nothing to do with this edition. It 
is very carelessly printed, and though it has 
infinite claims on our gratitude, it has none 
upon our respect. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson says :— 

All the appearances and all the probabilities 
are so entirely against Shakespeare’s being a 
consenting party [to publication of the quarto] 
that the negative may be taken as common 
ground for serious criticism. 

In the fact that Shakespeare’s name is on 
the title-page of Thorpe’s Quarto there is 
not one pennyworth of evidence that Shakes- 
peare wrote a single one of the sonnets. 
Every sonnet must be judged by internal 
evidence and by nothing else. 

Students of Shakespeare are aware that 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ a collection of 
twenty short poems, was published in 1599 
by just such another publisher as Thorpe, 
with the mystic words: ‘‘ By W. Shakes- 
peare ’’ on the title-page. They are also 


aware that even then it was known to many 
people that at least three-quarters of the 
poems were not by Shakespeare. The poems 
were written by Barnfield, Griffin, Marlowe 
and others. This, however, is not the whole 
story. 


‘The Passionate Pilgrim ” was re- 


printed twice in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 
There appear to be no extant copies of the 
second issue, but the third issue flaunted 
Shakespeare’s name as boldly as the first, 
and probably the second, did. In this third 
issue the publisher appropriated two poems 
of Heywood’s to eke out the material, and 
fortunately Heywood’s protest, incorporated 
in a printed volume, has come down to us 
and contains a strong expression of Shakes- 
peare’s anger also. Verbal or written pro- 
test had little chance of record or survival, 
so it is no wonder that we have heard nothing 
of Shakespeare’s annoyance at the publica- 
tion of Thorpe’s Quarto. Since one pub- 
lisher issued as Shakespeare’s a book of 
poems which contained the work of other 
men, another publisher may have done the 
same. The other in this case was Thorpe, 
and Sir Sidney Lee’s research has proved 
Thorpe to have been a man without scruple. 

No student of the sonnets can be ignorant 
of the deficiencies of the Quarto, and it is 
regrettable that general condemnation of the 
majority of emendations suggested in the 
last hundred years or more, a condemnation 
just in itself but calculated to discourage 
more competent work, should apparently 
have persuaded modern editors that the task 
of emendation is hopeless and should have in- 
duced them to adopt a counsel of despair, and 
accept the many obvious corruptions of the 
text as authentic. When Malone and 
Butler and others not without judgment 
offer a score of emendations, even if nine- 
teen are poor, yet if one is a real hit at 
Shakespeare’s true words something has been 
achieved that we may be grateful for. 

It was from the point of view of ascertain- 
ing how far Thorpe’s print was credible that 
I first studied the sonnets critically, and it 
is probable that emendation of the seventh 
line in Sonnet xx. has put a whole shelf-ful 
of books finally out of date. Generations of 
commentators have accepted, and  com- 
mented upon, and written articles and books 
round the line 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
without observing that Shakespeare is 
addressing his friend throughout the sonnet, 
that he would never have used the word 
“his where ‘thine’? was rigidly re- 
quired, and that therefore the line is corrupt. 
It was after reading a vigorous attack by 
Mr. J. M. Robertson on Sonnet xx. as in- 
ferior work and not Shakespearian that I 
began to study the sonnets line by line and 
image by image. At that examination I 
was satisfied, for reasons too many to detail 
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here, that that sonnet was Shakespeare’s, 
though a certain indelicacy towards the end 
js out of harmony with a thousand other 
lines. 

At an early Ky nothing far- 
ther from my mind than the notion that a 
single sonnet of the first 126 was written by 
any other than Shakespeare. On the con- 
trary I was satisfied, by demonstrating 
that the puerility of 1. 7 in Sonnet xx. was 
not his work, that other anomalies in the 
sonnets could be explained by corruption of 
the text; and this view was strengthened by 
the discovery of several passages of such 
nonsense aS no sane man, let alone the 
greatest of poets, would have written. _ Pos- 
sibly the manuscript that Thorpe used was 
a copy of a copy of a copy. 

But as the analysis of one sonnet after 
another brought out the essential qualities 
of Shakespeare’s sonnet-style, so the analysis 
of others clouded these qualities with per- 
plexities, some of them recurring and some 
few not so plainly recurring. Nothing sur- 
prises me now so much as the fact that 1 
had once taken the style of the sonnets to be a 
consistent style. The impression of one style 
did not remain long, and another feature 
appeared too plain to be missed. Every now 
and again there occur two sonnets more or 
less on the same theme; or one sonnet takes 
a line of another sonnet as its theme; or a 
sonnet that is obviously smart follows or 
precedes one that is imaginative. Rbhetori- 
cally the one seems as good as the other, but 
on critical examination the difference is 
palpable and manifest. After a careful 
study of all the sonnets, and after arriving 
at many minor conclusions in regard to par- 
ticular sonnets such as cxxiv. and cxxvi., it 
seemed possible that some disciple of Shakes- 
peare’s or some commentator had taken 
many of the sonnets and had embroidered 
them according to his fancy. Yet Shakes- 
peare was too great a poet to have had dis- 
ciples. No great poet ever had any. 

I thought long over the theory of a school 
of poets, over some inept manuscript-owner 
who might have amused himself by surpass- 
ing Shakespeare in invention of this and 
that item, over the strong probability that 
the sonnets were mere literary exercises of 
the fifteen-nineties when sonneteering was 
the new rage. None of these notions seemed 
in the slightest degree to fit. 

Meantime I had accumulated notes on 
several sonnets which were in places clearly 
corrupt, just as xx. was manifestly corrupt, 


and had tried out possible emendations, in 
accordance with the examples of Elizabethan 
handwriting given by Messrs. Pollard, Greg, 
and Kellner, but the total results of this first 
study of the sonnets were unsatisfactory, 
because more difficulties had been raised than 
had been solved. 

A second close study was confined to the 
question of authenticity. Every commenta- 
tor agrees that cliii. and cliv. are not by 
Shakespeare. I showed in ‘N. and Q.’ of 
4 June 1932 that cxxvi. seems to be a poem 
about Endymion, possibly a translation, and 
so probably not Shakespeare’s. With such 
points in mind, I came to this second study 
determined to let every item of evidence have 
due consideration and to let no man’s opinion 
influence me, though it was almost impossible 
to keep the latter resolution. 

I had begun by questioning passages that 
had neither meaning nor poetry in them, and 
found myself deciding that sonnet after 
sonnet (though not a majority of them) did 
not in the slightest degree resemble Shakes- 
peare’s style. With clearer perception of 
that style I questioned more and more son- 
nets. It was possible to size them up now 
at two or three new readings aloud, for I 
was steeped in his sonnet-style and would 
have sworn to it anywhere. I was able 
therefore to go through the sonnets that I 
could not consider Shakespeare’s and tabu- 
late their characteristics. |More and more 
they separated themselves from his style. 
At first I had thought that some were the 
production of an admirer, one who might 
have been in the inner circle of Shakes- 
peare’s friends but who might, on the other 
hand, have been merely an ardent collector 
of his manuscript. But the alien sonnets 
were not always on Shakespeare’s special 
themes, and the question of a third and even 
of a fourth writer had to be considered. It 
was soon clear, at least, that these were no 
mere exercises by an unknown manuscript- 
collector. 

At this stage, oppressed by the weight of 
tradition, I had still some doubt whether 
the sonnets might not all be Shakespeare’s, 
spread over a period of many years; but 
Sonnet xiii., to mention no others, an integ- 
ral part of the first seventeen, negatived 
that possibility in respect of these seventeen 
at least, and they were clearly the earliest. 
No single person could have written xiii. and 
also vi. to xi. about the same time, and they 
must have been written about the same time 
if they deal with reality. Difficulties arose 
from the fact that whereas in some sonnets 
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the main sign of the style is aimless repeti- 
tion of certain words in others it is an 


incapacity to use images correctly ; in others | 


it is an excess of orymoron; and in others it is 
sentimentality and unreal elaboration. Grad- 
ually these characteristics became clearer, 
especially after they were tabulated where 
they occur. The alien hand in sonnets i. to 
exxy. is, speaking generally, a single hand. 
What are the characteristics of Shakes- 
peare’s undoubted sonnets? There is in 
them no verbal play, no oxymoron, no repeti- 
tion of aimless words, no contrast, no pain- 
ful excess of sibilants, no redundancy, nu 
sentimentality, no elaboration of unreality, 
no humbug, no gross flattery, no lack of 
taste. There are in the sonnets universally 
recognised as his plenty of spunk; a delicate 
melancholy; a firm grip on reality; a treat- 
ment of grave subjects such as death that is 
worthy of a sublime poet and that never 
descends to conceits, or sentimentality, or 
nonsense; a calm power over metaphor; a 
striking originality in adjectives; a habit, 
as it were, of thinking in images and think- 
ing in them clearly, though sometimes in 
excess; a habit of letting himself be led 
away from his main theme by these images ; 
a minimum of inversion and a maximum of 
easy-flowing conversational speech, a mini- 
mum of sibilants, and a certain power of 


minimising their effect by long vowels even — 


where they occur; a sublime simplicity of 
sentence and of meaning. 

The sense of Shakespeare’s mastery over 
his images was deepened and strengthened 
with every analysis. It grew more and more 
clear that just as in ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ 
and ‘ Lucrece’ he had left most of the tricks 
of the drama behind him, just as at that 
period he considered a poem a higher work 
of art than a play and one calling for more 
sincere effort, so in his sonnets he dropped 
even the tricks that are to be found in the 
two long poems, and spoke to his friend with 
the starkest sincerity, simplicity, directness. 
Some of his sonnets were, as poetry, unin- 
spired; others, that might or might not be 
addressed to the friend, were sublime; but 
between these two groups and the other 
group a gulf of difference in style existed. 
The mind that produced these two groups 
was not the producer of the other. 

At this stage we are in a position to detail 
the principal characteristics of this other 
sonneteer. 

(1) His 


construction is a progression, 


logical or practical, through the whole 
fourteen lines of the sonnet. By this he 


achieves a kind of run-on movement which 
might be mistaken for Shakespeare’s music, 

(2) He has none of the poetic imagery that 
is Shakespeare’s chief glory; yet he has 
plenty of prosaic and pedestrian images 
which, however, he is apt to bungle. 

(3) He is merely a sonneteer, and does not 
mean what he says. Whether Shakespeare 
always meant what he said or not, it is im- 
possible to say he is exaggerating or saying 
something quite unreal. This man is con- 
stantly insincere and also sentimental, self- 
important, and a flatterer. For example, in 
Sonnet xxiv. he says that the sun delights to 
peep into his breast to look upon his friend 
there. In Sonnet x. he states that the friend 
is possessed with murderous hate, because he 
will not marry. 

(4) He loves small appositions, repeti- 
tions, contrast, conceits, redundancy. Above 
all he likes oxymoron, He likes the dis- 
sonance of st and uses it at times to excess. 
rather silly effect, as in ‘“‘leap large 
““doth ’’ and such words. 

(5) He has read a little metaphysics, and 
is very energetic about it, though the result 
is mostly nonsense. 

(6) Where he uses alliteration it has a 
rather silly effect, as in ‘“‘leap large 
lengths ’’ and other instances. 

(7) His lack of artistry is shown in his 
repetition of the same rhymes in a sonnet. 
In vi. ‘‘ thee ’’ occurs twice; in xxiv, ‘“‘ art” 
and ‘‘ heart’’ both occur twice; in xxviii. 
““night’’ occurs twice; in xliii ‘‘ thee” 


occurs twice; in xliv. ‘‘thought’”’ occurs 
twice; in xlv. ‘“‘thee’’ occurs twice; 
'in xlvi. “heart”? and part’’ both 
occur twice; in cxxxiii. ‘‘me’’ occurs 


_signs of such incapacity. 


and ‘‘ free” 
This sign is very strong 
The authentic sonnets of Shakes- 
will be searched almost in vain for 
In iii. Shakes- 
peare uses the word ‘ thee’’ as a rhyme 
twice; in xxix. ‘‘ state’’ occurs as a rhyme 
twice, but it is an essential word; in lh. 
rhymes are made of ‘‘slow’’ and ‘ wilful- 
slow,’’ but as the theme of the sonnet is the 


twice, and in cxxxiv. 
both occur twice. 
evidence. 
peare 


_ slowness of his horse there is reason for this 


semi-repetition. In any case a lapse of the 
kind may happen once or twice in an artist's 
work without derogation. But an accumula- 
tion of the double repetition of rhymes, found 
where there are many other manifest signs of 
an alien hand, is so damaging that it is im- 
possible to attribute the sonnets in which 
they occur to Shakespeare. 
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Why should some sonnets contain the most 
teristics, that are altogether absent from the 
sublime sonnets and from a good number of 
others that are in the same style and are ex- 
quisite in taste, be predominant throughout 
a third series? Why should a multitude of 
characteristics, that are present in the 
sublime sonnets and a good number of others, 
be absent in the third series? Why are the 
characteristics of this alien style so persis- 


tent throughout the third group of sonnets? | 


Why should some sonnets contain the most | 
poor | 


fulsome praise, in bad taste and in 


verse, while others contain the most delicate | 


compliments in perfect taste ? L 
some sonnets complain that fulsome praise 
in other sonnets is being bestowed on the 
young friend, and one sonnet even charge 
this friend with being so fond of praise that 
it is a curse? Why does the author of some 
sonnets repeatedly emphasise his adherence 
to the traditional style of writing verse, and 
the author of others pride himself on being 
up-to-date and ‘“‘a modern quill’?? Why 
should some sonnets refer to another author 
of sonnets in praise of the friend, an author 
who prides himself on being ‘‘ modern ’’? 
These questions and many others of the kind 
can be answered plainly by the fact that we 
have before us sonnets both by Shakespeare 
and by another poet. No other explanation 
will suffice. 
ARCHIBALD STALKER. 


(To be continued). 


EPITAPHS AT LORALAI. 
THE cemetery at Loralai, Baluchistan, con- 


Why should | 


tains thirty-five Monumental Inscrip- | 


tions, the oldest being dated October, 1889. 
Of these, eight M.I. relate to Indian 
Christians and twelve to private soldiers, 
ete.; the remaining fifteen are set forth be- 
low. The headstone of Capt. Goolden was 
removed from Lakaband to Loralai in 1929. 

1. Lieut.-Col. William Lockhart Max- 
WELL, Commandant 10th D.C.O. Lancers, 
who died at Loralai on March 7th, 1914 aged 
5l years. Erected by his brother officers as a 
token of their affection and esteem. 

2. In loving memory of my dear husband 
David J. S. Gyrorp, aged 28 years, who 
was killed by a ghazi at Loralai on October 
1891. (Text). 

3. Sacred to the memory of Hugh Roddam 
Tate Brevet Lieut.-Col. 15th Bengal Lancers 
who died at Loralai 2nd August 1897 in his 
4st year. (Text). 


4. In memory of Surgeon Lieut. J. D. 
I1.M.S. attached 15th Bengal 
Lancers who died at Loralai 5th February, 
1897. 

5. In memory of Miles Ransome Turner 
25th Cavalry F.F. who died 12th January, 
1920 aged 20 years. (Tezt). 

6. John Brian Jerrerts died October 
29th 1918. Aged 2 months. 

7. In faithful memory of Flying Officer 
Robert RuGue No. 5 Squadron Royal Air 
Force Born 25th January 1899. Died 
Loralai 16th April 1920 aged 21 years. 
Erected by his brother officers. 

8. In loving memory of Archibald 
GwatTkIN Lieutenant 15th Lancers (Cureton’s 
Multanis) son of Colonel F. S. Gwatkin C.B. 
Indian Army, killed in action at the Sharan 
Toi Tangi near the Afghan border on the 27th 
February 1909 in his 23rd year. Erected 
by his father and brother as a small token 
of love and affection for one who died doing 
his duty. 

9. In ever loving memory of Reginald 
Charles Newport (Sonnie) the loved son of 
(Feath and Gracie Pearson aged 19 months. 
Tex 

10. In memory of Georgiana Susan the 
loving and loved wife of Alfred KEENr and 
daughter of the late Revd. J. W. Neat, died 
13th Oct. 1890. 

11. Sacred to the memory of Captain 
Dudley C. Jonnston I.M.S. 24th Baluchis- 
ton Infantry the dearly loved son of William 
and Clarissa Johnston. Born 9 June 1870, 
murdered at Loralai 9th Jany. 1901 by a 
fanatic... 

12. Sacred to the memory of Alexander 
Prest Houspen Lieut. 18th Bengal Lancers 
who died at Murgha outpost on 11th April 
1890, aged 25 years... 

15. In memory of Wilfred Francis Lawrie 
Bricut Captain R.A.V.C. who was killed 
by raiders in the Zhob on 22nd Nov. 1921 
aged 35 years. This memorial is erected by 


| the Officers R.A.V.C. serving in India. 


14. To the memory of Captain A. W. 
3/124th (D.C.O.) Baluchistan 
Infantry killed in or near Babar 16th July 
1919. Erected by his brother officers, 

15. Ralph McKeon Kennetry 
died 13th Nov. 1927 aged 7 weeks. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
ONGFELLOW’S FIRST DIVINA 
MEDIA SONNET.—To lovers of Long- 
fellow’s sonnets on the Divina Commedia, it 
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may be of interest to know that the next to 
the last line of the first sonnet— 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait— 
—is but slightly altered from a line in the 
same author’s prose work ‘ Outre-Mer.’ In 
the sketch entitled ‘ Jacqueline’ in the sec- 
tion ‘ France,’ we find the following passage : 
‘“‘ At intervals the solemn voice of the priest 
was heard at a distance, and then the con- 
fused responses of the congregation, dying 
away in inarticulate murmurs.’’ I here 
quote from the first complete edition of 
‘ Outre-Mer,’ published in New York in 1835 
(i. 72). The section entitled ‘ France,’ how- 
ever, had appeared separately in two parts 
in 1833-1834. Longfellow’s first sonnet on 
the Divina Commedia appeared originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly, December, 1864. 

Netson F, ADKINS. 
Washington Square College, 
New York University. 
[NX 1913.—Having occasion to look through 
some old Quarterly Reviews, I came, in 

the number for October, 1913, upon an 
article by Prof. Hermann Oncken of Heidel- 
berg, about ‘Germany under William II.’ 
1913 was the Jubilee (i.e., the twenty-fifth) 
Year of the Kaiser’s accession; and the Pro- 
fessor takes stock of the Kaiser’s character : 
““Tt has often seemed,’’ he says, ‘‘as if, in 
the blood of this Hohenzollern, the mercurial 
adaptability of the Coburg and the obstin- 
acy of the Guelf were contending for mas- 
tery.’’ After a well-weighed account of Ger- 
man industry and commerce, and of the Ger- 
man army and navy, he addresses himself 
hopefully to Anglo-German relations, and the 
dispelling of English mistrust; in the course 
of which he says: ‘no serious person in 
Europe now believes that, after forty years 
of peace, we are to-day dreaming of attack- 
ing France without cause.” 


vanishing. 

(2) Southwark Cathedral. A steel flag- 
staff, 260ft. higher than London Bridge, is 
being erected, as a guide for ships using the 
river. 

(3) The Axe Tavern, corner of Three Nun 
Court and Church Alley, Aldermanbury, now 
closed for demolition. 

J. ARpaGa. 


RANCIS SMITH, ‘“‘ THE ELDER ”’ (see 
a 57).—In the Transactions of the 
Baptist Historical Society, Volume iii, con- 
tains, on p. 35, a copy of the inscription 
over the grave of Smith in Bunhill Fields, 
as follows (I omit interpolations by the 
transcriber) :— 


Here lyeth the body of Francis Smith, Book- 
seller who in his youth was settled in a separ- 
ate congregation, where he sustained between 
the years of 1659 and 1688 great persecution 
by imprisonments, exile and large fines laid 
on ministers and meeting houses, and _ for 
printing and promoting petitions for calling 
of a parliament, with several things against 
popery, and after near 40 imprisonments he 
was fined £500 for printing and _ selling the 
“Speech of a noble peer’ and three times 
suffered corporal punishment. For the said 
fine he was five years in the Kings Bench. 
His hard duress there utterly impaired his 
health. He dyed housekeeper in the Custom 
House December the 22nd, 1691. 


It is certainly appropriate that the last 
resting-place of so shameless and inveterate 
a publisher of falsehood as Francis Smith, 
should be crowned by the wilful lie I have 
italicised, but the object of this was evidently 
to divert attention from the ‘ Ra-Ree Show,’ 
for which he really was fined £500 and in- 


| prisoned five years. I would recommend any- 


_ one who thinks that any sort of a case can be 
| made out for Francis Smith to read not only 


Professor | 


Oncken had himself been active in advocat- | 


ing some slowing down of naval activity in 
Germany in favour of concentrating anew 
upon the army. 
upon the outbreak of the Great War, and 
again in the light of the present state of Ger- 
many, makes curious reading. 


R. J. 
(HANGING LONDON.—(1) 51-70, Strand. 


From George Court eastwards to the site | 


of the Tivoli, the street will be widened to 
80ft. 


the ‘Ra-Ree Show’ but also ‘ Mirabilis 
Annus,’ of which many copies exist. 


J. G. MupprMan. 


ORDSWORTH’S SENSE OF SMELL.— 
It is well known that William Words- 


| worth’s rooms at St. John’s were next to the 


The whole paper, as so close | 


College kitchens. Someone has humorously 
expressed surprise that a man of his exquisite 
poetical- susceptibility should have been able 


_to endure the smells to which this must con- 
_stantly have subjected him. But the explan- 
_ ation is quite a simple one if it is true, as 


Westwards to Charing Cross there is | 


much still to be done, but ever since 1896 our | 


old 


Strand haunts have been gradually | 


has been alleged, that except for one brief 
quarter of an hour, when amid some flowers 
one day, he never had any sense of smell! 
Ernest Hamppen-Cook. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


WATERLOO VETERAN.—At the Mili- 

tary Exhibition held in Chelsea Gardens 
in 1890, there was a Waterloo veteran _pre- 
sent—rather in the nature of an exhibit— 
whose name I understand was Green. As no 
British survivor of Waterloo lived beyond 
the year 1892, this must have been one of the 
very last of the ‘‘ stragglers of 715.” I 
should be glad if anyone can furnish particu- 
lars of this man—his Christian name, regi- 
ment, date of death, and so on. _The last 
Waterloo veteran of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, is stated to have been John Mackay, 
42nd Regt., who died in 1886 aged 101. 
Yet I seem to remember that Green was a 
Chelsea pensioner and alive four years later. 


(Rev.) N. Kynaston GASKELL. 
“MORPORAL JOHN.” — What is the 


authority for this as the nickname of the 
Ist Duke of Marlborough? 


A. M. Burne. 


MPSALL, EMPSON, OR EMSON.—Can 
any reader tell me to what family these 
arms belong: A stringed bugle horn between 
three mullets? There is some reason to be- 
lieve that they belong to the Empsall family 
(the name is variously spelt) who were lords 
of Wyke near Bradford early in the eigh- 
teenth century. But they were not the arms 
of Richard Empson, Henry VII’s Minister, 
which are described by Baker (‘ History of 
Northants’) as ‘“‘ Gules, a chevron between 

three pears or.”’ 

EH. €. 


()RDER OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE.— 
“Con licenza di 8S. A. Ema. Monsignore 
Fr. Don Ferdinando d’Hompesch degnissimo 
Gran Maestro della S. R. Gra. del Santo 
Sepolero. . .’’ In these terms the Grand- 
Master of the Maltese Order is referred to 
in an official document dated from Malta 
Sept. 13, 1797. What is the meaning of the 
contractions: S. R. Gia? 
VALENTINE O’ Hara. 


“MHE EXERCITATION ANSWERED,” 
1650: AUTHOR WANTED.—In 1650 
there appeared “‘ An Exercitation concerning 
Usurped Powers wherein the Difference 
betwixt Civil Authority and Usurpation is 
stated,’’ etc., etc. 
By some this treatise was attributed to the 


Rev. Edward Gee of Eccleston, Lancs., but | 


ship to the Rev. R. Hollingworth of Man- 
chester. 

In the same year a reply was issued en- 
titled ‘‘The Exercitation answered in the 
Assertions following made against it,’’ etc., 
etc., 4to., pp. 55. brinted for John Wright 
at the King’s Head in the Old Bailey, 1650. 

Can anyone name the author of this reply ? 


OMAS CLARKSON. — With the kind 

permission of Mrs. M. M. Linnell (great- 
grand-niece of Thomas Clarkson) I am pre- 
paring a biography of Clarkson. I shall be 
grateful for assistance from any persons pos- 
sessing manuscripts or other papers relating 
to Thomas Clarkson. 

E. Lestre Grices. 


14, Harrington Square, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 1. 


ISNEY C. DISNEY.—He writes a letter 
from ‘‘ St. Thomas’ Hill, Canterbury,”’ 

in November, 1833, and concludes ‘‘ when 
you direct, address your letter to me either 


at Heralds College, or Duke Street.”” Who 
was he? 
OMAN  PENATES FOUND — AT 


EXETER. — The late Dr. T. J. Petti- 
grew, F.R.S., F.S.A., described with illustra- 
tions in 1865 in the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association (vol. xxi. pp. 
217-223) five figures, one of Ceres, two of 
Mercury, one of Mars, and one probably of 
Apollo, and a bronze cock found in a cellar of 
a house of a Mr. Upham in High Street, at 
the corner of Broadgate, Exeter. These were 
then in the collection of Dr. Pettigrew. They 
are specifically referred to by the late R. N. 
Worth in his presidential address to the 
Devonshire Association in 1891 on ‘‘ Roman 
Devon”? (D.A. Transactions, vol. xxiii. p. 
84), but he does not state where they then 
were. I do not know what became of Dr. 
Pettigrew’s collections when he died on 23 
Nov., 1865. Where are these relics now? 
They ought to be in the Exeter Museum. 


T. Cann F.s.a. 


E REV. EDMUND KELL, F.S.A. — 
An interesting paper by this gentleman 
on ‘The Castle and other ancient remains 
at Southampton,’ is printed in the Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association 
(vol, xxi. pp. 197-208, 285-293). I gather 


from the ‘ Reminiscences’ of the late Charles 


the balance of authority ascribes the author- | Roach Smith that Kell was a Unitarian min- 
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ister at Southampton. Can anyone give par- 
ticulars about him, and especially say at 
what university and when he graduated? 
There is a volume in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries—‘ Memorials of the 
Rev. E. Kell and Mrs. Kell of Southamp- 
ton’—by Joanna Dunkin, 8vo., 1875. Can 
any London Fellow epitomize the informa- 
tion contained therein ? 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
‘ARPENTER OF LAUNCESTON, CORN- 
WALL: CORYNDON: LUXMOORE. 
—Nathaniel Carpenter of Launceston, Gent., 
in his will dated 2 June 1758, speaking of his 
wife Sibella mentions his marriage settle- 
ment, 14 June 1729, and later in his will 
mentions his brother-in-law Mr. Thomas 
Luxmoore. His wife was either a Coryndon 
or a Luxmoore; which? The will of his 
eldest son Coryndon Carpenter, Esq., was 
proved 16 July 1776 by John Arscott of 
Tetcott and John and Henry Luxmoore. I 
think it probable a Carpenter and a Lux- 
moore married two Coryndon  sisters—but 
have no proof. 
A, STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


HE COLOUR BAR.—TI_ greatly 
interested the other day in the statement | 
of a friend who might be expected to know 
something about it to the effect that the | 
colour bar exists only in the ideas and the 
feeling of the English and the Americans— 
onus of the Germans. I was assured that 
for the French and I think the Latin races | 
generally, it had no existence. I should | 
greatly wish to learn whether this is so. L 
have not been able to recall anything in 
French history or French literature which 
points distinctly one way or the other. 


HARERIDG HALL, CUMBERLAND. — | 
Where was this situated ?—mentioned in | 
Index Villaris, 1690—and what is known of | 
its ownership in the eighteenth century ? | 


P, DD. M. 


\ cCULLOCH OF INVERNESS.—I should 

be very grateful if any reader could give | 
me information in regard to the MeCullochs 
of Inverness-shire. I am particularly inter- 
ested to find descendants of one who, forty or | 
fifty years ago, or more, had a large book- 
binding business in the neighbourhood of 
Fleet Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


E. M. H. 


\ ERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR.—J. R. Boyle, ‘ Guide to 
the’County of Durham,’ describing the 
church at Merrington, remarks: ‘‘ The Com. 
munion table is apparently of the early part 
of the 17th century. It stands, and, so far 
as living memory goes, has always stood, at 
a considerable distance from the east wall of 
the chancel.’’ 
Is there anything of special significance 
in this position, which 1 have not noticed 


elsewhere? Any information concerning 
this apparent peculiarity will be welcome. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


ANDERSON FAMILIES.—I seek genealo- 
gical information regarding the follow- 
ing bearers of the name :— 

(1) John A., Esq., of Tevedale, who was 
in the garrison of Roxburgh, 1400. 

(2) Isobel A., married, circa 1520, Alexan- 
der Wedderburn, son of Robert Wedderburn, 
of Dundee. 

(3) Matilda married circa 1535, 
Adam Smith, burgess of Dundee. (She 
may have been related to No. 12 below). 

(4) John A., of Westertoun, 1537. Whom 
did he marry? Had he a son Alexander, of 
Westertoun in 1562? 

(5) Patrick A., said to be first laird of 
Candacraig, living 1581. What issue had 
he? 

(6) Ninian A., of Woodsyde, burgess and 
freeman of Glasgow, 1583. 

(7) Thomas A. (born circa. 1600, died 
1674), of Barmuckity, in the parish of St. 
Andrews, Elgin, the founder of the Anderson 
family of Linkwood, an estate which was 
sold to the Earl of Findlater, 1767. Thomas 
Anderson is buried in the N. side of St. 
Mary’s aisle, Elgin Cathedral. Was he re- 
lated to Lieut.-General Andrew Anderson, of 
H.E.1.C.’s service, of Elgin? 

(8) William A., of Stobcross in 1642. 

(9) John A., who bought the estate of 
Bourtee in 1663. He had a son Alexander 
who was Dean of Guild, Aberdeen, and 
married Elizabeth Dun. Alexander had 
issue :—Patrick (1693-1763), pewterer, Aber- 
deen, married Elizabeth, dau. of Sir David 
Ogilvie of Barras. 

(10) Bailie James A., of Gorbals, Glasgow 
(1666), married Isabel Gilmour. 

(11) Alexander A., of Meldrum, advocate; 
married Elizabeth Forrest, 16 March 1670. 
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(12) Alex. A., of Arradoul, Enzie. His 
wife entertained Prince Charlie at the home 
of her father, Arch. Dunbar, Thunderton 
House, Elgin, in 1745. 

(13) George A., of Carlungie, in Angus, 
in 1780. 

(14) Alexander A., of Burnshangie, mar- 
ried Isobel Shearer, His grandson was Sir 
Alex. Anderson (1802-87), Provose of Aber- 
deen. 

(15) Arthur A., born 1806, Alumnus Mar- 
Coll., Aberdeen, 1822-24. Died in London 
1837. 


James SeTon-Anperson, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries, N.B. 


GEREN DIB —SERENDIPIDITY. — Who 

has used this word, and when, denoting 
a luxurious delicacy and refinement of taste 
and manner? Query, Edgar Saltus? 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


{“ Serendipity ” is Horace Walpole’s  coin- 
age from the fairy-tale, ‘The Three Princes 
of Serendip’; the word, in his use, meant the 
trick of making happy discoveries of things 
one is not in search of, that being the fortune 
of the heroes of the tale. The *‘ N.E.D.’ has 
nothing of the meaning suggested by our cor- 
respondent. | 


ICHARD ROLT, ‘CAMBRIA.’ — This 
poem appeared 1749. Data concerning 


author will oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
{The ‘D. N. B.’ has an account of this man.] 


EFERENCES WANTED. — I should be 

grateful for verification, and exact refer- 
ences, of the following two quotations, of 
which 1. is said to be from Jeremy Taylor, 
= 2. from the writings of Archbishop Whate- 
ey. 

1. “Oftentimes it is not so much the great- 
hess of thy trouble as the littleness of thy 
spirit that causes thee to complain.” 

2. “It makes all the difference in life as to 
whether we place the truth in the first place 
or the second.” 

DapHye Drake, 

The Close, Exeter. Librarian. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I have kept a_ list 

of all books I have read, but when this 
was started about forty-seven years ago 
Temembered the titles of several previously 
read but not their authors. Will some reader 
kindly tell me the authors and dates of the 
following:— ‘Woodland Rambles’; ‘Camp 
Life’; ‘The Sea, its stirring Stories of Adven- 
ture and Heroism’; ‘Gymnastics’ by a man 
at Edinburgh University; ‘ Uncivilized Races 
of the World’; ‘The Midshipmate.’ 

The dates of all these would be 1885 or 
earlier, 

A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


(clxii. 188, 263; clxiii. 170). 


‘HE editors of the Columbia _ edition 
of Milton probably know that they 
can be easily justified for reading strato, 
if the text looks like it. I do not 
see why they should not do so. The 
suggestion that Milton was not likely to make 
a false quantity, particularly in youth, car- 
ries no weight, in view of the evidence Mil- 
ton himself has provided. The Latin verses 
which appear in his Works have charm, but 
they do not reach the standard of accuracy 
achieved by many a modern scholar. In his 
‘Elegia Quarta,’ 30, the unmetrical quotan- 
nis was altered to perennis after remarks by 
Salmasius. But the last word of his ‘In 
Salmasii Hundredam’ stands as melos, of 
which the first syllable should, according to 
the metre, be long. Any Greek scholar should 
know that it is short. In the ‘ In quintum 
Novembris,’ written ‘‘ Anno etatis 17,’’ the 
false quantity in semi-fractaque, 143, was 
later altered to preruptaque to save the 
metre, but line 164 was left :— 
Finierat, rigidi cupid® paruere gemelli. 
Here the second verb is a word familiar 
enough, but its first syllable is long, not short, 
as the metre demands. In the ‘ Epitaphium 
Damonis,’ 168, Merlini dolus scans, though 
dolum would not. But the latter is the: cor- 
rect accusative required. Dolus is not 
neuter, as Milton seems to have thought. 


R. 


HE KEEL ROW: THE PEE-DEE 
(clxii. 405, 446; clxiii. 15, 85).—In say- 
ing, at the fourth reference, ‘It is rather 
singular that the expression ‘ pee-dee’ has 
travelled across the Atlantic and become a 
place-name,’’ Mr. Askew has been misled by 
a mere resemblance in spelling. So far as 
the present writer can ascertain, the word 
nedee,’’ pedie’’ (which are the forms 
given in the ‘ N.E.D.’), is unknown in this 
country in any of the senses in which it 
has been used in England. It is true, how- 
ever, that for over two centuries a word re- 
sembling it, but of totally different origin, 
has been employed here as a_ place-name. 
Thus there is a Peede in Texas, a Peedee in 
Kentucky, a Peedee in North Carolina, and 
a Peedee in South Carolina—all insignificant 
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villages of a hundred or less population. In 
addition there are in South Carolina a Great 
Pedee River and a Little Pedee River. But 
so far from having ‘travelled across the 
Atlantic ’’ from England, the word is of 
Indian origin. In ‘ Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mexico,’ ii. 222, we read :— 

Pedee. A small tribe, probably Siouan, for- 
merly living on the middle course of Pedee r. 
S.C. Nothing is known of its language and 
little of its history. On a war map of 1715 
its village is placed on the E. bank, consider- 
ably below that of the Cheraw, about the 
present Cheraw. 

The word is found in various forms: 
Pedees ”’ (1715), (1726), 
‘“Pedee’’? (1728), ‘‘ Pee (1748), 
“ Pidees ’? (1751), ‘‘ Peadea’’ (1784), etc. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


ORGAN EDWARDS, BAPTIST MINIS- 
TER (clxiii. 79).—He was born May 9, 
1722 (O.8.), ‘‘of Welsh stock in Trevethin 
Parish, Monmouthshire, England.’’ See 
‘Dictionary of American Biography,’ vi. 40, 
where will be found a notice filling a page. 
Few Englishmen seem to be aware that the 
work cited, which is comparable to the 
‘ D.N.B.,’ is in course of publication in New 
York, though as yet only nine volumes have 
appeared. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


ALTBY OF MALTBY AND MUSTON 
(clxii. 437; clxiii. 16, 50, 154).—At the 
request of Mrs. Mattpy VERRILL, I give 
some additional notes. 
She proves not only the origin of the 
Maltby family but also, incidentally, the 


dal, and their kinsmen, the Rainfords of 
Rainford, Co. Lancashire. In the chart of 
Reinfrid submitted by Mrs. VERRILL, we 
identify Gilbert, fourth son of Fulk de 
Maltby (cup-bearer to Osbern de Arches) 
with Gilbert Primus, alias de Lancaster, 
ancestor of the Reinfrids, Barons of Kendal, 
who was the first of this line to hold lands 
in Lancashire. These were granted to him 
by Roger de Mowbray, and by his father, 
Nigel de Albini, and Roger de Busli, his 


kinsman, who had held lands in Kendal, . 


Westmorland, which were at the time of 
Domesday in the hands of Ivo Tailbois (alias 
Reinfrid). Gilbert’s descendant, Roger Fitz 
Reinfrid, a judge of the Court of the King’s 
Bench, is said by Yeatman, in his ‘ History 


of the House of Arundel’ (p. 231) to have 
‘‘married Rohaise daughter and heiress of 
William de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, who 
was the son of Roger de Romara, the second 
husband of Lucia, daughter of Algar, Earl 
of Mercia, the widow of Tailbois, the alleged 
ancestor of Ketel fil Ughtred.’’ This state- 
ment is not in accordance with the facts as 
at present known, for William Farrer, in 
his ‘Honor of Knights Fees,’ vol. iii, pub- 
lished in 1925, proves that it was Robert 
(dapifer to William Percy) who married 
Rohaise, widow of Gilbert de Gant, Earl of 
Lincoln. Robert was nephew of Gilbert 
Primus, son of Fulk and grandson of Rein- 
frid, first Prior of Whitby. Rohaise was 
sister of Roger de Clare, Earl of Hertford 
and Clare, and daughter of Richard Fitz 
Gilbert de Clare, by Adelize, daughter of 
Ranolph de Meschines, Earl of Chester. We 
are indebted to Mr. H. Askew for drawing 
our attention to the account of ‘ Kirkby 
Overblow and District,’ by Harry Speight, 
in which the parentage of Rohaise is set out, 

The Whitby Reinfrids are closely associa- 
ted with their kinsmen, the Reinfrids of Ken- 
dal, in documents relating to the Honor of 
Lancaster. The following are some _ in- 
stances :— 

1. Cirea 1150. Charter relating to the 
Abbey of Furness. Among the names men- 
tioned are, Reginald de Warren, the Earl's 
uncle, and William Malebisse. 

2. 1153. (When the Honor of Lancaster 
came to Earl Warren) and 1160. Among the 
witnesses are William Malet, one of the 
Royal Stewards, and William Malbisse, son 
of Hugh Malbisse, to whom Roger Mowbray 
~~ various lands in Yorkshire. Roger de 
Mowbray is said to have married Alice de 


sah | Gant, daughter of Gilbert, Earl of Lincoln. 
origin of the de Lancasters, Barons of Ken- 


Hugh Malbisse was grandson of Reinfrid, the 
Prior of Whitby. 

3. 1153-1160. The Register of Shrews- 
bury Abbey contains the names of Reginald 
de Warren and William de Malebisse, who 
was a brother of Gilbert Primus. 

1190. Grant by Richard I to Gilbert 
Fitz Reinfrid. Among the names mentioned 
are William, Earl of Arundel; William 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke; William de 
Humez, the constable; Roger de Préaux, the 
Steward ; and Richard Malebisse. 

5. 1199-1202. Occur the names of Gilbert 
Fitz Reinfrid, Ralph Gernun, Gilbert de 
Norfolk, John Breure and Richard Male- 
bisse. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
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HILDREN AND SPECTACLES (clxiii. 
( 134, 194).—Much more attention is paid 
now to providing young people with glasses 
than formerly. Headaches which were due to 
strained sight flourished, their source being 
not regarded by Victorian et. Some 
years since, I attended the Speech Day of a 
famous school, and noticed with interest that 
several of the boys who came up for prizes 
wore spectacles, but none of the masters. 
This may, however, have been vanity in the 
latter about their appearance. Spectacles cer- 
tainly seem ugly when worn by a child. The 
beauty of the eyes is obscured and the sug- 
gestion of a physical defect in early youth 
is unpleasant. 

I remember reading—I think, in a book 
on Anatole France—the couplet :— 


Bonjour, lunettes, 
Adieu, fillettes! 


This, which might be rendered :— 
When you came to glasses, 
You may leave the lasses, 
clearly suggests a popular objection to spec- 
tacles. The good sense of to-day may be 
more tolerant. 
W. H. J. 


(08 HALL (clxiii. 112 — s.v. ‘ Street- 
Names of Barton-on-Humber ’—158), — 
“Cop,” according to Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary,’ meant ‘‘top,’’ ‘‘sum- 
mit’’; there is in the parish of Denton, near 
Grantham, in its highest part, an isolated 
spring, in a fold of ground at the head of a 
valley, known in 1784 as the Cob-well, evi- 
dently from being the uppermost of a series 
of springs; so if Cob Hall was on any emin- 
ence, this would account for the name; if 
otherwise the meaning may lie in the A. S. 
“Copeman,’’ a merchant, and the Hall have 
been originally the home of one, or the store- 
house of his merchandise. 
ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


THOMAS MILLER OF GAINS- 

BOROUGH (clxiii. 173). — Not being 
able to find anything about this writer, I 
referred the query to the Rev. R. Dudding, 
F.S.A., Saleby Rectory, Alford, editor of 
Lines. N. and Q., and he has kindly replied 
as follows. Thomas Miller was born at 
Gainsborough in 1807 and died in 1874. He 
Was a poet and novelist. His chief works 
Were: ‘Rural Sketches,’ 1839; ‘ Gideon 
Giles the Roper,’ 1840; ‘ Godfrey Malvern, 
or the Life of the Author,’ 1843; ‘ Fortune 


and Fortitude,’ 1848 ; and ‘ My Father’s Gar- 
den,’ 1867. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


HE VICTORIAN FUNERAL (elxiii. 117, 

158, 177).—If descriptions of funerals in 
novels are admitted, see Dickens’s ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ published in 1843, chapt. xix. : 
“The Reader is brought into Communication 
with some Professional Persons and sheds a 
Tear over the Filial Piety of good Mr. 
Jonas.”’ 

In Mrs. Ewing’s ‘ We and the World,’ 
chapt. ii., there is a description of an old- 
fashioned north-country funeral. The book 
was published about 1890, but the supposed 
date of the story is some twenty years earlier. 
The funeral was conducted “‘ regardless of ex- 
pense : 


Three yards was the correct length of the 
black silk scarves which it was the custom in 
the neighbourhood to send to dead_people’s 
friends; but the old misers’s funeral scarves 
were a whole yard longer, and of such stiff 
ribbed silk that Mr. Soot, the mournin 
draper, assured my mother that “it woul 
stand of itself.’ The black gloves cost six 
shillings a pair and the sponge-cakes, which 
used to be sent with the gloves and _ scarves 
were on this occasion ornamented with weep- 
ing willows in white sugar .. . 

Mr. Soot’s man delivered three separate 
envelopes at the door, and they looked like 
letters from some _ bereaved” giant. The 
envelopes were twenty inches by fourteen, and 
made of cartridge-paper; the black border 
was two inches deep, and the black seals must 
have consumed a stick of sealing-wax among 
them. They contained the gloves and the 
scarves, which were lightly gathered together 
od the middle with knots of black gauze rib- 

n. 

How exquisitely absurd Jem and I must 
have looked with four yards of stiff black silk 
attached to our little hats I can imagine, if 
I cannot clearly remember. My dear mother 
dressed us and saw us off (for, with some curi- 
ous relic of pre-civilised notions, women were 
not allowed to appear at funerals) . . . she 
had only two anxieties about our scarves: 
first, that they should show the full four yards 
of respect to the memory of the deceased; and 
secondly, that we should keep them out of the 
dust, so that they might “come in useful 
afterwards.” 

M. H. D. 


My maternal grandfather, as secretary of 
a learned society, attended many funerals. I 
remember my mother telling me how much 
appreciated were the scarves or hat-bands, 
and I thought they were kept until there was 
enough material to make a dress. But my 
aunt informs me that she remembers no 
other use than the making of “ dressy 
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aprons ”’ for my grandmother—this would be 
in the later sixties and the seventies of the 
last century. 

As to East-end funerals, I remember about 
1911, seeing in the Mile End Road, the 
most elaborate equipages. 
coaches had in many instances, five, six and 
seven occupants apiece, including children. 
The coaches after the funeral drew up out- 
side public-houses, the elders went inside for 
refreshment, the children remained in the 
coaches, their little faces pressed well against 
the windows so as to see all that was going 
on in the street—a happy day perhaps never 
to be forgotten. 

JOAN PaRKEs. 


L¥YLNG IN STATE (elxiii. 153).—The rea- 


sons for the custom are a mixture of 


various superstitions. According to one line | 


of belief, after death the spirit did not im- 
mediately leave its earthly habitation, but 
lingered for a while, and might possibly com- 
municate with the living. According to 
another line of thought, the corpse was par- 


The mourning forcibly ejected by the agent 


|Derwentwater] estates in 1866 as descendant 
and heir cf John Radcliffe, son of the third 
earl. She found many people credulons 
}enough to be convinced of her right, and in 
| 1868 she effected a stage entry upon the ruined 
| tower of Dilston from which she had to be 
Greenwich 
| Hospital. A chap-book containing ‘ A com- 
' plete Account of the Claims of the Countess 
| Amelia Matilda Mary Tudor Radcliffe to the 
| Estates of Derwentwater ’ was printed in New- 
Castle by Fordyce in 1868. 
M. H. Donps, 


(OBA PEARL (clxiii. 154). — There are 
numerous accounts of the career of 
Emma Elizabeth Crouch (1842-86), born at 
Stonehouse, Devon, and calling herself Cora 
Pearl. Reference may be made to Philip B, 
Barry, ‘ Sinners down the Centuries, from 
Cleopatra to Cora Pearl’; F.  Boase, 
‘Modern English Biography’; ‘ D.N.B.’; 
“Mémoires de Cora Pearl,’ Paris, 1886, with 
a facsimile of a certified copy of entry in the 
Register of Births, p. 6; English Translation 


| of the Mémoires, with the title, ‘Cora Pearl, 


ticularly liable to the attacks of demons, who | 
might either carry it off altogether or enter | 


into it and make it become a vampire. 


See | 


chapt. vi. ‘ The Mythology of Death,’ in J. | 
_ the father, Frederick W. N. Crouch, born at 
| Devizes, in 1808, musical composer, residing 
_at Stonehouse, married to Lydia (Pearson), 


A, MacCulloch’s recently published ‘ Medi- 
eval Faith and Fable.’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


LACE-NAMES: ‘“ SELDOM SEEN” 
(clxili. 77).—There is a row of half-a- 
dozen cottages bearing this name in Glen- 
coin, on the west side of Lake Ullswater. The 
row is built so closely beneath the steep 
mountain-side that the sun never touches the 
cottages in winter, and the local explanation 
of the name is that the sun is “‘ seldom seen 


there.’’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


OUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER’S 
CASE (clxiii. 153, 192).—Some interest- 
ing particulars of the Derwentwater family 
will be found in the issues of the Morning 
Post of 29 Aug. and Sept. 1, 1922, and also 
in later issues which contain letters on the 
subject dated Sept. 4, Sept. 8, Sept. 13, and 
Sept. 21, 1922. 
Mo 


The ‘ Northumberland County 
vol. x. p. 303, tells us that:— 


The esteem in which the name of Radcliffe 
was held made it possible for a crazy and 
ignorant woman, styling herself Amelia 
Countess of Derwentwater, to lay claim to the 


History,’ 


the English Beauty of the French Empire,’ 


1886; The Times, 17 Feb., 1922, p. 9, 
col. 5 (relations with Alexandre Duval), 
“Uncensored Recollections,’ 1924; Horace 


Wyndham, ‘ Feminine Frailty,’ 1929. For 


who was celebrated for ‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ reference may be made to James D. 
Brown, ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians.’ According to this authority, the 
father went to America and fought in the 
Civil War, but it is said in the Mémoires (p. 
11) that he died when Cora was five and (p. 
12) that the mother then married again. 
M. 


According to the article in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


| Cora Pearl (1842-1886) died of cancer, in 


squalid poverty, in the rue de Bassano, Paris, 
on 8 July, 1886. The ‘D.N.B.’ article, 
which is by the late G. C. Boase, includes a 
bibliography of six works containing the in- 
formation about her, among which may be 
mentioned Frédéric Loliée’s ‘ Femmes du 
Second Empire,’ vol. ii (1906, with portrait). 
R. H. N. 


HE SEPTUAGINT: POCKET EDITION 
(clxiii. 101, 139). — An edition of the 
Septuagint appeared at Glasgow in 1822, in 
3 vols., size 144 x 93 centimeters. This 
would be pocket size. 
A. J. 
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‘NOMIC TALES AND SKETCHES’ 
(clxiii. 172).—The essay ‘ Punch ’ re- 
ferred to by your correspondent, is to be 
found in ‘Comic Tales and Sketches,’ by 
Albert Smith (b. 1816, d. 1860 (illustrated 
by Leech and published by Richard Bentley 
in 1852. This little volume, about 6}in. x 4in., 
a copy of which is now lying before me, con- 
tains fifteen essays on different subjects: 
‘Account of the last Derby Day,’ ‘ The War 
with China,’ ‘The Laudanum Patient,’ etc., 
‘Punch’ being the second on the list. 

Albert Richard Smith, the author, com- 
menced life as a surgeon in partnership with 
his father, but turned to literature and lec- 
turing at an early date. In the early days 
of its existence, he contributed articles to 
Punch under the title ‘ Physiology of the 
London Medical Student ’ (1841). He wrote 
many novels of which ‘The Struggles and 
Adventures of Christopher Tadpole’ (illus- 
trated by Leech), ‘The Scattergood Family,’ 
and ‘The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ are 
best known. His lectures on various sub- 
jects, produced at the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, of which the ‘ Ascent of Mt. Blane ’ 
was the staple ao were most popular. If 
your correspondent desires any further in- 
formation, I shall be pleased to hear from 
him direct. 

Henry W. Busu. 

“Alverne,”” Worthing. 


REGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA (elxiii. 
119).—A bibliographical note on Sierra 
and his ‘ Lirio entre Espinas’ is to be found 
in ‘Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Third 
Series,’ edited by Thomas H. Dickinson, pp. 
688 and 693 (Houghton Mifflin Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1930) and notes on the stage 
history of ‘Cancion de Cuna’ in ‘The 
Cradle Song and Other Plays,’ translated 
with an introduction by John Garrett Under- 
hill (E. P. Dutton and Co., 1929). The 
latter play, first produced in English by 
Augustin Duncan, brother of Isadora, in 
New York in 1921, was revived by Eva Le 
Gallienne at her Civic Repertory Theatre in 
New York in 1927 with marked success, and 
is to remain in the repertory of her theatre 
at its re-opening this autumn after a year’s 

Tecess, 

Pavut McPuartin. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(elxiii, 119, 159).—See Isaac Goldberg’s 
Studies in Spanish-American Literature ’ 
(1920) and ‘ Brazilian Literature ’ (1922). 


Paut McPuHarRLIn. 


™ SQUATTING,” ITS LAWS AND CUS- 
TOMS (clxii. 353, 408, 464).—In the 
early days of Australia, it was a common 
occurrence for a person to settle on Crown 
lands, and such persons became known as 
‘*squatters.’”” This term, which first ap- 
pears, I believe, in official documents in the 
report of the New South Wales Select Com- 
mittee on Police in 1825, though it is pos- 
sibly mentioned in the despatches of the Gov- 
ernors of England of earlier date, was ap- 
plied only to unauthorised occupants of 
Crown lands. The bulk of these were ex- 
convicts, and generally they bore a bad re- 
utation, living for the most part by rob- 
ry. In time, however, the term came to 
be applied to the settler who pushed beyond 
the ‘ boundaries of location,’ taking with 
him his flocks and herds. He soon obtained 
his title to the land, and to-day the term 
‘‘ squatter’’ is applied to all pastoralists and 
farmers with large holdings. 


Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


HE POTTER AND THE CLAY (elx. 
206, 286, 374; clxi. 51, 285, 412; clxii. 
232, 285). — The excellent Czech writer, 
Vladislav Vancura, has in his superb novel 
‘ Markéta Lazarova’ (Prague, 1931), which, 
no doubt, was the best (zech literary work of 
the past year, the following passage which 
occurs at p. 85:— 

Be blessed, my God, in all eternity, because 
Thou inspirest men with hope even in the 
depths of misfortune. Thou breakest the souls 
like a potter, and than formest them again ... 

Orto F. Basrer. 

Olomoue, Czechoslovakia. 


TANTON IN NORFOLK (celxiii. 134, 
179). — There are at least twenty-four 
places in various parts of England bearing 
the name of Stanton. If an East Anglian 
origin be suggested, it might be found in the 
two villages called Stanton, nine miles N.E. 
of Bury St. Edmund in Suffolk. 4H. G. 
Guppy, in his ‘ Homes of Family Names in 
Great Britain,’ published in 1890, thinks 
that the modern prevalence of the name dis- 
tinctly points to a home in Bedfordshire. 


Ernest A. Kent. 


HE SATURDAY ‘ POPS ”’ (clxiii. 79). 
—‘* Pops ’’ is a nick-word—an abbrevi- 
ated form of ‘ Popular Concerts.” There 
were Monday ‘‘ Pops,’’ held in the evening, 
and Saturday ‘‘Pops’’ held on Saturday 
afternoons, always in St. James’s Hall — 
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irreverently called ‘ Jimmy’s ’—which occu- | 


ied the site now covered by the Piccadilly 

otel. 

A short account of them will be found in 
Black’s ‘Dictionary of Music and Musici- 
ans,’ 2nd edition, 1924, p. 514. 

Reference is also made to these concerts 
in Gardner’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians,’ published in 1886, p. 154. 

J. H. LEestie. 


HE BONHOMMES (clxiii. 119, 157). — 


' humorous remarks about the 


Since sending my reply at the second re- 
ference, I have come across an interesting 
statement on the subject of these monks in 
the Surtees Society Publication, vol. 
exxxviii., dealing with the ‘ Register of 
Thomas of Corbridge, Lord Archbishop of 
York, 1300-1304,’ Part i. The editor, Mr. 
William Brown, President of the Society, 
in a footnote on p. 125, makes the following 
statement :— 

qrosmont priory, in Eskdale, near Whitby, 
founded in the reign of John by Joan, daugh- 
ter of William Fossard and wife of Robert 
Turnham, was an alien house, dependent on 
the abbey of Grandmont (Haute Vienne). 
The order was called that of the 
Hommes or Boni Homines. 
house was indifferently termed as here prior 
or correction. .« - 

A. Hamilton Thompson, who read _ the 
proof of the work, provided a most informa- 
tive addendum to the footnote quoted. This, 
I think, is of sufficient interest to give in its 
entirety :— 

The identity of Bonshommes with Grandi- 
montines is rather doubtful. 
the English Bonshommes at 
Edington is obscure, but they do not seem 
to have any connection with Grandmont, and 
those at Edington were Austin canons, prob- 


Bons | 
The head of the | 


| 


is erroneous. The founder was Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, son of Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans, who was 
brother of Henry III. 

Crouchback was Edmund, Earl of Lan 
caster, second son of Henry III. 

Lanoe. 

South Kensington, 


ARON HUDDLESTON (1815-1890) (clxiii, 
153). — Geo, Neasham, ‘ North-Country 
Sketches ’ (1893) makes a few interesting and 
of ances. 
try indulged in by the Huddleston family, 
He says that the pedigree begins with an 
Adam, and on it is said to be blazoned a 
representation of Noah going into the Ark, 
carrying under his arm a small trunk on 
which is inscribed ‘‘ Papers of the house of 
Huddleston.’’ Neasham further says thata 
recent member of the family maintained that 
the name is derived from Athelstane but has 
been much corrupted with the lapse of time, 
The following anecdote is related :— 


Huddleston was a friend of the eccentric 
Duke of Norfolk and the two often met over 
a bottle to discuss the respective pretensions 
of their pedigrees On one of these occasions 
the discussion was prolonged till the descend- 


' ant of the Saxon ruler rolled from his chair 


| upon thé floor. 


The origin of | 
Ashridge and | 


| 


ably with some slight difference in the colour | 


of their habit. 
me to have differed much 
chantry college. 
formation about Bonshommes abroad; 
the general statement that they wore a blue 
habit is little more than tradition. The idea 
that they were friars is wrong; they evidently 
belonged to the class of canons regular like 
the Trinitarians, which came into being in 
circumstances very 
munities of Austin friars, but whose 
like those of the Austin canons, had posses- 
sions. 
monks nor canons, but simply religious clerks, 
wore black habits. 


from 


H. AsKEw. 


At the last reference (ante p. 158) the 
statement that Ashridge College was founded 
by Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Cornwall, 


Ashridge does not seem to) 
secular | 
There is no satisfactory in- 
even | 


like those of rang 4 com- | 
ouses, | 


The Grandimontines, who were neither | 


One of the younger members 
of the family hastened by the Duke’s desire 
to re-establish him, but he sturdily repelled 
the proffered hand of the cadet. “ Never,” 
he hiccuped out “ shall it be said that the head 
of the house of Huddleston was helped from 
the ground by a younger branch of the house 
of Howard.” “ Well, en, my old friend” 
said the good-natured Duke, “‘I must try 
what I can do for you myself. The head of 
the house of Howard is too drunk to pick up 


| the head of the house of Huddleston but he 


will lie down beside him with all the pleasure 
in the world,” saying which his grace 
stretched himself on the floor. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (elxi. 459; clxii. passim ; ibid. 

p. 445).—Mr. W. JaGcarp, at clxii. 68, men- 
tions a pair of pincers eighteen inches long. 
These pincers are still used, and are likely 
to be as long as bulls are liable without warn- 
ing to gore and kill a man. The nipping 
portion of the pincers is tube-like, and 1s 
used to grip the thin, gristly membrane be 


tween the nostrils; a sharp red hot rod of 


iron is thrust through the tube portion of 
the pincers, which confines the heat to the 
pierced membrane and sterilizes it, and at 
the same time prevents the tender nostril 
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from being scorched. When the pincers are 
removed, the copper ring, which is in halves 
and hinged, is inserted and closed ; and two 
small grub screws fasten the scalf joint of 
the ring. A large zine bath is held under 
the beast’s head to catch the grub-screws in 
case they fall. Of course, the bull is se- 
curely lashed to its stall; and after the oper- 
ation I have seen a young bull led quietly 
away, and he was far from being ferocious as 
your correspondent suggests. 
“Watch Repairers’ Labels.—The other week 
the local watch repairer showed me a large 
old watch; inside the case were about half- 
a-dozen loose pieces of paper about 2ins. 
in diameter, on which were printed a watch 
repairer’s name and address with a space 
for the date of repair. Some had mottoes 
printed on. Dates from 1850 onwards. 
Letter Wafers.—Red or blue coloured discs 
about ¢ of an inch in diameter — of card- 
board (?) When wet they should be 
sticky, and were used to stick down 
letters before gummed envelopes were inven- 
ted. 
Trap Umbrellas.—Used when driving, they 
would cover two persons comfortably. The 
stays were made of whalebone; the handle 
was thick and strong, and did not project 
more than an inch or so through the cover, 
like a modern ‘ chubby.’’ Used till about 
1919, when motors became general. 


C. W. Hatt. 


CH DIEN: EICH DYN (elxiii. 135).—It 

is generally understood that the Prince 
of Wales’s motto Ich Dien was taken with 
the Three Feathers from King John_ of 
Bohemia, after the battle of Crecy in 1346, 
but it appears that this is not the fact, for 
neither did King John of Bohemia bear a 
crest of ostrich feathers, nor were plumes of 
feathers employed earlier than the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, and then only as portions 
of costume, and not as personal crests. 

The crests of King John of Bohemia, and 
of his son Winceslaus, are shown by their 
seals to have been, not the feathers of an 
ostrich, but the entire wings of a vulture. 
An old Flemish poem likewise describes the 
crest of John of Bohemia to have been two 
Wings of a vulture besprinkled with linden- 
leaves of gold :— 


Twee ghiers vlogelen daer aen geleyt, 
Die al vol bespringelt zyn 

Met linden bladeren guld fyn; 

Deze es, als ich mercken can, 

Van Behem coninck Jan. 


The Black Prince, therefore, did not adopt 
the crest of his humbled enemy, and it re- 
mains to account for the choice he made of 
a new device. It appears that the Prince 
himself wore a single feather only ; but this 
was really that of an ostrich, as there is suf- 
ficient evidence to prove. On a seal appen- 
ded to a grant of Prince Edward to his 
brother J ie of Gaunt, dated 1370, twenty- 
five years after the battle of Crecy, Edward 
is seen seated on a throne, as a sovereign 
prince of Aquitaine, with a single feather 
and a blank scroll on each side of him. The 
same badge occurs again upon a seal of 1374. 

Like Mr. Forse, I shall be interested in 
any evidence for the attribution of Lich Dyn 
to Edward I. I am under the impression 
that the application of these words to the 
Prince of Wales is a recent creation of a 
Welsh newspaper. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries, N.B. 


“ DROUD ” IN FOLK-LORE OF PLACES 

(clxii. 372, 428; clxiii. 15). — Some 
months ago I wrote to ask the significance 
and origin of the adjective ‘‘ proud ”’ as ap- 
plied to Preston, and did not get any explan- 
ation. I now find that the probable reason 
is that the motto of Preston is ome 
(Prince of Peace), and that some people 
erroneously concluded that the letters really 
stood for ‘‘ Proud Preston.’’ 


J. P. Bacon 


NURSERY RHYME WANTED (clxiii. 

49).—Your correspondent may be interested 
to be reminded of Ball, as the name of a dog, 
in Spenser, ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ Septem- 
ber, 1. 164:— 


Indeed, thy Ball is a bold big cur... 
Ss. 


OURCES WANTED. “TO BURN ONE’S 
BOATS ” (clxiii. 79, 124)—Mr. F Razer will 
find information in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 12 S. viii. 210 
(Mar. 12, 1921); 12 S. ix. 177 (Aug. 27, 1921); 
12 S. x. 79 (Jan. 28, 1922), 115 (Feb. 11, 1922); 

cliii. 303 (Oct. 22, 1927). 

Ss. 
(clxiii. 173). 

3. The words quoted from Dickens occur in 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ch. xxxiv. ‘‘ Howls the 
sublime, and softly steeps the calm Ideal ete.” 
They were spoken by one of the Literary 
ladies introduced to the Honourable Elijah 
Pogram by Mrs. Hominy, the mother of the 
modern Gracchi. 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. 
Part. II, Assembling-Berising. By Sir 
William A. Craigie. (University of 
Chicago Press; Oxford University Press. 
£1 1s.). 


ANOTHER 120 pages of this very interest- 
ing work are now before us. At clxil. 
288 we noticed the first instalment, and gave 
some account of the arrangements by which 
it has been made more compact than the 
Oxford English Dictionary. The second 
instalment includes a large number of those 
words which, to the non-Scottish reader, give 
any passage in which they occur a quaint 
richness and charm. A spider as an “‘ attir- 
cop ’’ has all her more sinister qualities en- 
hanced; all the compounds with “‘ away ’’— 
away-biding,’’ ‘‘ away-led,”” away-put- 
ting,” ‘‘ away-taking,” with numerous others 
—seem more perfect expressions of severance 
or absence than those we use; how much 
more near the painful reality does “‘ bane- 
schaw’’ sound than ‘‘sciatica’’; and what 
could one have better than ‘‘ bangstrie ’’ for 
‘‘ violent or bullying behaviour,” or than 
‘‘back-speare” for ‘‘ cross-examining ”’? 
** Atour’’ (over, across, down over, above, 
in various senses); ‘‘ awestill ’’ (to the west 
of); ‘“‘ay-lestand’’ (everlasting) chiefly in 
the fifteenth-century phrase, “greeting in 
God ay-lestand’’; ‘‘ benely’’ (pleasantly, 
cosily); ‘‘ bareman’’ (one who is destitute, 
debtor, bankrupt) ; ‘‘ belde,’’ “‘ beilde ”’ (pro- 
tection); we have, or appear to have, in 
these and the like, that quality of directness 
and spontaneity which makes the master 
excellence of the genuine ballad. The quo- 
tations for ‘‘bard” go back to the four- 
teenth century, but the word, so solemn now 
among us, had once but vagabond signifi- 
cance and could even be used for a mere 
“scurrilous person.’’ A queer word to find 
in official documents is ‘‘ bagcheke,’’ the name 
by which went the groat of Henry VIII, so 
called from ‘‘ the braid face’’ of the King 
on the coin. Among French derivatives are 
‘“bajan (bee jaune; béjaune) a first year 
student,’’ with first quotation in 1643; ‘‘to 
begary,’’ variegate, diversify with colours 
(bigarré) ; ‘‘ bewschyre,’’ ‘‘ Fair sir’’; (beau 
sire). 

A curious word is the adverb “ bedene,” 
meaning “ altogether,’’ fully,’’ straight- 


way,’’ described as almost exclusively a 
rhyme-word—often but a rhyme-tag: 

Bot thai, that had his cummyn sene, 

Tuk on thame the flycht bedene. 

Another is the dialect word ‘ bensell” 
(bending, straining; then mental tension, ex- 
citement) from O N benzl, bent state of a 
bow. ‘‘ Bening’’ is the Scots rendering of 
benigne, benignus; and the O. F. aset, a 
variant of assez (ad satis) comes out, through 
Northern ME, as ‘“‘assith,’’ ‘‘ assyth,” 
“‘satisfaction,’’ ‘‘reparation for injury,” 
with verb, and the further substantive, 
assithment.’’ 

There is a fine set of quotations to illus 
trate ‘‘ Beltane.’’ One of them mentions 
‘‘the fest of Beltene, callit Philip and 
Jacob,’’ but in general it seems that “ bel- 
tane’’ meant the Feast of the Invention of 
the Cross, May 3. As a quarter-day ‘“ bel- 
tane ’’ might stand for Whitsunday. “ Bale,” 
‘‘balefire’’ and ‘‘ banefire,” again, furnish 
interesting articles. 

Scots ‘‘ bargain ’’ is more abundant in the 
sense of ‘‘ contention,” ‘‘ struggle,’’ than in 
that of a ‘‘ business transaction.’’ The en- 
tries under “‘ barne ”’ (child) and its deriva- 
tives, offer many good things. ‘‘ Barne- 
teme,’’ a brood of children, is a pretty word 
for which we have no equivalent. 

It is inevitable that one should turn from 
enjoyment of these columns to wondering 
whether it would be possible to fill gaps in 
ordinary English by adoption of words which 
after all, are to a great extent a forgotten 
part of our heritage. The Society for Pure 
English, in one of its tracts, gives us a quite 
disconcerting survey of these gaps. On the 
other hand, Scott and other nineteenth cen- 
tury writers have to their credit several good 
Scots words, established, or re-established, , 
in English. It is tempting to wish that this} 
Dictionary might become the hunting-! 
ground for wanted words rather than Greek 
_ or Latin word-books commonly used; but it 
must be conceded that at present such adop- 
tions would fit less easily into English than 
do our borrowings from the Greek. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 


their Offices, 20, High Street. High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, .C.2. 
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